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Bread And Pastry. Eat Hansen's 


ONDAY, Mar. 23, the big sale 
at Taylor Bros. Co. starts. 
Everthing in the Big Store on sale 
TAYLOR BROTHERS COMPANY 
Ota aeter | Pe a 
to more IRVI N E S ucheapest, 


EVERYTHING IN DRY GOODS 


MEN'S SUITS $5.00 AND UP. LADIES’ SUITS $5.00 AND UP. 
FURNISHINGS THE VERY LATEST AT THE LO WEST POSSIBLE PRICE, 
MEN’S AND LADIES’ SHOES $1.00 TO $5.00. 
If You Do Not Trade With Us You Lose Money. 


NEW YORK CLOTHING COMPANY 


ONE PRICE TO ALL. NEVER UNDERSOLD. 


ELLEN TONIGHT 


SOMETHING NEW--A strong drama enacted by the greatest child actors in the world 


MISS CLARA HORTON POST KIDS” MASTER WILLIE GIBBONS 


A 2-Reel Eclair Drama, Featuring these Yonthful Stars 


mee1d C9] 


Eat Hansen Catering Company's 


Thursday Program 
Matinee 4 P, M. Return Engagement 


100 YEARS OF MORMONISM 


# IN SIX BIG REELS--/A History of the Mormon Church from the birth 
of Joseph Smith to the Salt Lake City of the present. This 
picture has been revised since seen here last. 


‘ APPROVED BY JOSEPH F. SMITH 
Joseph Smith Tarred and Feathered No Advance in Price Night: 7:15 and 9 p. m. 


‘*What is in June?’ The breath 4 
so rare as @ day in June prs nds Lap ine fal ypicsd yn Prenireny: Packed 
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Gates of Higher Education 


Are Open to 


Progressive High School Graduates 
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Ghis is Nature’s Portal to a & 
Great &ducational Garden 


The Church Teachers College 
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Q Che secret of the reality and the pofwer of 
art lies in the fact that it is the culmination and 
summing up of the processes of obserfation, 
experience and feeling; it is the deposit of fohat- 
eher is richest and most enduring in the life 


of a man or a race--SMabie. 
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Bedicatinn 


“There are artists who have gardens 

Which produce the rarest flowers. 

With their hands they’ve’ gently 
plucked and 

Placed them generously in ours. 

In these pages you will find them, 

Products of the artist mind, 

Each of them a picture 

The first one of its kind. 


We have bound them all together 
Exercising thought and care, 
Selecting all the finest 

Impartially and fair, 

Fellow artists who have helped us 
To produce this rare display, 

To you we gladly dedicate 

This beautiful bouquet. 


—Selected. 
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WHITER AND BLUE 


After a Water Color Painting 
by Bessie 6. Gurley 


No. 20 


ART DEPARTMENT 


Art--Its Aesthetic Influence 


“Art is not a gratification, a consc- 
lation or an amusement; art is a 
great reality. Art is an organ of the 
life of mankind, converting the logical 
consciousness of people into feeling. 
* * * The problem of art is immense. 
Art should drive violence away, and 
only art can do this.’—Tolstoi. 

Every normal child cotties to the 

world, not alone with appetites that 
tend to his physical preservation and 
development; he has, also, an endow- 
ment of appetities, or aptitudes, known 
as mental desires, ambitions, or ideais. 
These ideals are often so strong as to 
produce that all-powerful influence 
from which spring the seer, or revela- 
tor, the hero, the martyr, the genius. 
With these innate gifts are other 
faculties which act as balance-wheels 
in man’s activities, rescuing his relis- 
ion from superstitution, and idolatry; 
his. heroism from cruelry and despot- 
ism; his faith from fanaticism; and 
makes of his genius a leaven of pro- 
gress. These are his appetities, his 
desires for the sublime, the harmon- 
ious, the picturesque, the idealistic. 
We speak of these gifts in a very 
understanding way, as if they couid 
be perfectly analyzed and explained, 
naming them the “aesthetic faculties.” 
We know that these aesthetic facul- 
-ties are so much a part of the warp 
and woof of civilization as to deter. 
mine the plane or standard of any 
community life, whether national or 
tribal. 

By their aesthetic development —by 
their art produces—more than by any 
other factor, nations and peoples have 
been given their places in the great 
historic drama of the world. While 


art is looked upon as an outward ex- 
pression of existing standards, 
justly so, it is also true, that great 
artists have been forerunners (seers) 
in man’s evolutionary progress; 
by reaction, their works have raised 
the standards of civilization to higher 
levels. The very essence, br vital 
force, in all true art. is its power to 
produce mutual sympathies, oneness 
of purpose, the unity of a common 
brotherhood. 

As the growth of civilization is de- 
pendent upon community life, so the 
elevation and refinement of community 


auf 


and, 


life is dependent upon mutual enjoy- 


ments. To say that art gives to man, 


enjoyments, sympathies, mutual in- 
terests, and delights—above the sel- 
fish and sensuous enjoyments of life, 
is a trite saying, that calls, perhavys, 
for apology. 

Our own nation is supposed to be 
“young in art,” but to the informed 
it is known that our nation’s growth, 
like the development of every civi!- 
ization, is chronicled in its art. The 
patriot of wartime and the patriot of 
peacetime, may each point with pride 
to the record of his country’s endeav- 
or—its art. Therein is reflected the 
great battles of pioneer life, the con- 
quest of a nation’s mighty forces; its 
strife of war; its trades, its commerce, 
its inventions—its mighty onward, 
upward march, but, like the prophet, 
“it hath not honor in its own land:” 
and seeks recognition abroad. As our 
nation sprang full fledged into exist- 
ence, as all nationalities and condi- 
tions, with great freedom of thought 
and action, malgamated and made of 
its great community a mighty collec- 
tive force, and gave to it an unparal- 
elled individuality, so our art is indi- 
vidual and unique, and lacks the mark 
of evolutionary growth. Our artists, 
singularly receptive to moods and 
emotions, have recorded the spirit of 
the times with a power and truthfnl- 
ness that will command honor and ad- 
miration in the ages to come. 

All the art of the world, with mani- 
festations of power and majesty, has 
commanded man’s reverential respect. 
All the art of the world with mani- 
festations of harmony and of beauty— 
temples and statues, pictures and 
poems, and above all, the beauties and 
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WHITE AND BLUE 


HENEVER YOU GO OUT OF DOORS, DRAW THE CHIN IN, CARRY THE 

CROWN OF THE HEAD HIGH, AND FILL THE LUNGS TO THE UTMOST; 
DRINK IN THE SUNSHINE; GREET YOUR FRIENDS WITH A SMILE, AND 
PUT SOUL INTO EVERY HAND-CLASP. 


DO NOT FEAR BEING MISUNDERSTOOD; AND NEVER WASTE A MINUTE 
THINKING ABOUT YOUR ENEMIES. TRY TO FIX FIRMLY IN YOUR MIND WHAT 
YOU WOULD LIKE TO DO, AND THEN WITHOUT VIOLENCE OF DIRECTION YOU 
WILL MOVE STRAIGHT TO THE GOAL. 

KEEP YOUR MIND ON THE @REAT AND SPLENDID THINGS YOU WOULD 
LIKE TO DO; AND THEN, AS THE DAYS GO GLIDING BY, YOU WILL FIND Your. 
SELF UNCONSCIOUSLY SEIZING UPON THE OPPORTUNITIES THAT ARE REQUIR- 
ED FOR THE FULFILLMENT OF YOUR DESIRE, JUST AS THE CORAL INSECT TAKES 
FROM THE RUNNING TIDE THE ELEMENTS IT NEEDS. PICTURE IN YOUR MIND 
THE ABLE, EARNEST, USEFUL PERSON YOU DESIRE TO BE, AND THE THOUGH? 
YOU HOLD IS HOURLY TRANSFORMING YOU INTO THAT PARTICULAR INDIVID- 
UAL. 


THOUGHT IS SUPREME, PRESERVE A RIGHT MENTAL ATTITUDE—THE 
ATTITUDE OF COURAGE, FRANKNESS AND GOOD-CHEER. TO THINK RIGHTLY IS 
TO CREATE, ALL THINGS COME THOUGH DESIRE, AND EVERY SINCERE PRAYER 
IS ANSWERED. WE BECOME LIKE THAT ON WHICH OUR HEARTS ARE FIXED. 

CARRY YOUR CHIN IN AND THE CROWN OF YOUR HEAD HIGH. WE ARE 


GODS IN THE CHRYSALIS. : 
FRA ELBERTUS 


WHITE AND BLUE 
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Art Study From the Accomplishment Point of View 


The very nature of education and 
progress of civilization calls for the 
Study of the fine arts especially by 
those who are talented or, by nature, 
adapted to the lines of soul expes- 


sion, Education is continually pre- 


paring the field of thougnt end action 
for a higher appreciation of the fine 
arts. The artist of song and har- 
mony who enriches our very heing 
with divine melody or the poet whe 
awakens within our souts our better 
and truer feelings and the painter and 
sculptor who from the sleeping ma- 
terials depicts and builds out beauty 
that ever last with us to promote joy, 
each plays a great part that even our 
every day life may be more fully lived. 

The world will always nave a wilave 
for the artist when it is at its best, 
and that is right now, for it is what 
we make it. The majority of men 
and women are, every day, trying, 
hoping, and trusting to do what edu- 
cation and civilization dictates. That 
is, they are appreciating the created 
expression in art—they are congratv- 
lating the best and holding it up and 
enjoying it. 

The young man and woman who has 
a love for the beautiful and a desire 
for unselfish attainment in the arts 


Original Etching by E. H. Eastmond 


E. H. Fastmond 


of the beautiful must be encouraged, 
because the world will always have 


place for the expression in beauty 
that is done in the glory of virtu2, in 
power of skill and out of the fullness 
of the artist’s heart. x«n trmmediate 
recognition may not come to every 
one, but some bright day the beautv 
that has been created out of the ar- 
tist’s soul will be seen and in its full- 
ness. 

Liberal education piaces the indi- 
vidual in the realm of art apprecia- 
tion and must give some actual train- 
ing in the subject. <A craitning in art 
expression with the aim of individual 
accomplishment can very readily be 
turned toward a practical remunera- 
tive end, because all the economic 
fields of art expression must have ar- 
tistic development on the part of the 
individual. 

The Art Department of the Brigham 
Young University affords the oppcr- 
tunity of training to tne end of suc- 
cessful accomplishment. The courses 
have been planned with this as one of 
the aims. The classes of drawing and 
design give careful practice and are 
under experienced instructors in the 
necessary elementary principles. Stu- 
dio work has been organizea to give 
the student the opportunity of per- 


sonal expression and for the purpose 
of the development of personality. The 
general criticism method is used and 
has proved to be a great source of in- 


struction. The courses of college 
grade take up methods that are 
followed in some of the best art 


schools and institutes. The students 
get much individual instruction and 
are allowed to advance as fast as their 
capabilities demand. 

The various lines of art work that 
have recognized standing as of the 
accomplishment class are introduced 
and instruction of the highest quality 
is given. 

The success of the department be- 
speaks its quality, for the recognition 
that the alumni has been given is well 
known, not only throughout the inter- 
mountain west, but is becoming known 
nationally. 

——_9O—_—_"— 


What is needed today is the restora- 
tion of Art to its proper place in the 
life of the individual and the corr. 
munity. Art, however, must be re- 
stored not in its rigid and narrow 
sense, but in its old wide, universal 
pre-eminence as the UNIFYING 
MEDIUM of the ideal and the practi- 
cal.—Chafin. 
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Do We Appreciate? 


It has been the aim of the Art De- 


partment of the Universrty to enric® 
the general atmosphere of the schcol 
by placing before the students those 
things which tend to lift oneself out 
of the commonplace. With this view 
in mind, exhibitions have been  ar- 
ranged that all might have an opnpor- 
tunity to be influenced and moved by 
the beauty and harmony so abundant 
on every side, ve’ so seldom seen or 
felt. The great majority of the paint- 
ings now on the walls of the Art Gal- 
lery are local scenes; but how man.’ 
stop to realize that only one in a 
hnudred ever see such in the world 
about them. The artist gues to nature 
and from her unlimited galleries and 
museums selects those things that 
express to him a portion of the goul 
and life of God’s creations. He sees 
beauty on all sides, his being is thri)- 
el with the grandeur and sublinitv 
confronting him. And he is not con- 
tent until he has aroused in some one 
else a feeling somewhat akin to his 


own. 

We are blessed in the Weet with 
some of the finest scenery in the 
world. Nature has been tavish. We 


gaze over the colored landscape and 
should marvel at its beguty. The 
painted desert, so vast, so desolate, 
yet alive with mystery and power. 
The red and yellow rocks, petrified 
forests, brown grass and purple graz- 
ing grounds, and in the _ distance 
mountains whose majesty and strength 
should be an inspiration to all who 
gaze upon their snow-capped peaks. 
Vast forests threaded with glistening 
streams of water, crystal lakes on 
whose banks the trembling aspen and 
stately pine mirror themselves in the 
emerald depths beneath. The hill- 
side and lowland meadow send forth 
abundance of perfume, while the eye 
is dazzled with the numerous tints of 
the rainbow, all blended into vreat 
symphonies of color. The people of 
(tah are more than blessed, our wponr- 
tion is plentiful, and we lave so ‘uch 
yariety. There is little that can he 
called monotonous, or common-pjace. 
But we do not appreciate that which 
Few people see the glowing 
snuset, or allow an emvuuon to arise 
at the first blush of dawn. How many 
waze, in the early morning, on that 
inspiring monument which stands as a 
sentinal at the head of our valley, 
and see the first rays of sunlight as 
they kiss the snow-capped peaks, It 
should be a joy to behold the shifting 
and shimmering, locking and _ tnter- 
locking of the rays of light as they 


we have. 


WHITE AND BLUE 


“cross and recross one another in an 


While at 


the base of the mountain things are 
barely visible, being covered with a 
bluish gray haze. 

An artist spends long years of toil in 
gaining skill of technic that he mav 
catch these passing moods and chain 
them to the canvas where all can see. 
But how disappointing when he sees 
the average persgon’s appreciation of 
his work. Very few people get joy or 
genuine pleasure out of a gallery of 
art. Too often we think it a place in 
which to occupy a few lefsure mom- 
ents of time. We little realize that 
years, yes, whole life times, have been 
spent to produce these things. We 
can not comprehend the sacrifices, pri- 
vations and hardships endured. to 
bring to us some mood of nature never 
more to be reproduced by the (reat 
Master. O. D. Campbell, 


irridescent dance of color. 


———o 


Curn, Curn My Wheel 


Turn, turn, my wheel! ‘urn rouna 
and round, 
Without a pause, without a sound; 
So spins the flying world away! 
This clay well mixed with marl and 
sand, 
Follows the motions of my hand; 
For some must follow, ana sume com 
mand, 
Though all are made of clay. 
4 
Turn, turn, my wheel! What is begun 
At daybreak must at aark be doue, 
Tomorrow will be another day; 
Tomorrow the hot furnace flame 
Will search the heart and try the 
frame, 
And stamp with honor or with shame 
These vessels—made of clay. 
—Longfellow. 
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Art in Craftsmanship 


When God planted the human race 
im- 


upon this mundane sphere He 


planted in man’s very nature the ile. 
sire to make things. The wonderful 
dynamic evolutionary processes of the 
great Creator stimulate this funda- 
mental human desire to convert the 
raw materials of nature into products 
which gratify the needs of a growing. 
humanity. Co-existent with inan's 
desire to make is his desire to decc- 
rate and beautify his handicraft. 

Long before the invention of the 
alphabet the social feelings and de- 
sires were recorded in pictures upoy 
vessels of clay. The savage weaver 
of the ages past is one of the stepping 
stones by which civilization was reach. 
ed. She patiently and lovingly record- 
ed the best in feeling, thought and 
action in the lives of her people. 

Every healthy, normal child of every 
age has been irresistibly thrilled with 
the desire to create beautiful things. 
Public school systems have often plac- 
ed a check upon this. God-given. in- 
stinct and crushed out of the boy and 
the girl much of the joy of living. 

But a complete revigion of schocl 
programs is inevitable. Even. now, 
great emphasis is being placed upon 
hard work; and this emphasis is be- 
ing rapidly shifted from the meager 
iwanual training of the past to the 
stimulation of creative design, which 
js man’s birth right. 

It is needless to argue in favor of 
artistic handicraft. We are over- 
whelmingly -convinced already that 
any university which aims at social 
service must make generous provia- 
ion for the teaching of design. Ap- 
plied design is more vitally related to 


Continued on Following Page 


Superintendent Cummings of the 
Chureh School System was a visitor 
in school Monday and Tuesday. ‘The 


search for good, efficient teacheis to 
occupy places in the Church School 
teaching force was the principal busi- 
ness for which the superintendent 


visited the school. The demand {Zor 
teachers shows that vacancies are nei 
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Supt. Cummings Visits School 


Positions Open for the Man With the “Goods” 


wanting and that there is sufficient 
room at the top for the man who can 
“deliver the goods.” 

Graduates of the 
among the leading instructors and 
educators of the state. This year's 
force promises to add at least twenty 
more names to the list, and the puwer 
for good which these can exert time 
only will determine. 


institution are 


The College “Any- 
thing to Win” 


Faculty supervision and control of 
athletics in school and college, to the 
end that it may be “made to exercise 
its influence for the general good,” is 
urged in papers in the current Atlantic 
Monthly by Alfred E. Stearns, Heai- 
master of Phillips Academy, and C. A. 
Stewart, a Columbia graduate now at- 
tached to the University of Idaho. 


In competition among gentlemen, 


“there is no 
the 
ecards and signals his partner across 
the table; who deliberately misca!ls 
the score at tennis, or who picks his 
ball out of a bad lie on the golf 
links.” And yet “college men, _ so 
often the soul of honor in all their 
other activities, see no wrong in de- 
liberately and slily violating in foot- 
ball, baseball and kindred sports any 
rule which may diminish their chances 
of vietory.” 
&. Examples are cited of actual pro- 
cedure in holding; in “putting out” 
an opponent by a kick in the ribs, a 
knee thrust in the stomach or a sly 
5 twist of the neck; in administeriug 
___ erafty swings of hard fists to the face. 
These and other nasty tricks are ex- 
eused by the pleas that “we are taught 
to play that way,” or that the other 
fellows are doing it. 

“Why,” protested a boy caught and 
- penalized for holding, “all the college 
elevens are coached to play that 
way!” And his regret was not for 
_ the dishonesty of his act but for his 
-_ elumsiness in being caught. Yet a 
_ former Principal had testified that in 
twenty-nine years of teaching he had 
_ mever met a finer boy—“absolutely 
_ honest, reliable, and at all times 
_ worthy of confidence.” 


writes Prof. Stewart, 
place for the man who ‘stacks’ 


If the responsibility or the faculty 
be ignored in these matters, “in what 


better way,” asks Prof. Stearns, “‘can 


we develop in the minds of our youth 
the conception that in life itself two 
standards of conduct and honor are 


permissible? We expel a boy fer 
cheating in his studies; we reprimand 
or ignore him if he cheats in his 


game. Can we justify to our’ con- 
sciences or to our boys this arbitrary 
distinction?” 

The remedy proposed by some ai 
banishing the professional coach is not 


regarded as sufficient. Abolishing in- 


tercollegiate sports would be yielding 
to an evil rather than overcoming it. 
It is urged in effect that the cure lies 
in accepting athletics as part of the 
eollege life, instead or something. on 
the side, and making a firm stand ac- 
cordingly. “Men interested in the 
ethical aspects of college life should 
not rest until college men meet in 
sports as do other gentlemen—relying 
upon cfficials merely to aid in the ad- 
ministration of the games, and trust- 
ing to their own integrity to prevent 
intentional unfairness.”—Selected. 
——_-+90——— 


The illustration on page 386 is a re- 
production of the oil painting by 
Prof. B. F. Larsen, supervisor of Art 
and Manual Training of the Normal 
Training School It is one of the 
most suecessful pieces that has been 
produced by any of the B. Y. WW. ar- 
tists. 

The picture is a study of the Sacred 
Grove—made sacred by the prayer of 
Joseph Smith, the prophet. 

—_—_——0O-—- 


The poster work for the “Romine 
and Philosophy” production is the 
work of Mr. Ranch Kimball of the Art 
Department. Our art correlates with 
everything that is praiseworthy. 


An Ideal 


“Edueation is to make men strong- 
er, not to make life easier’—to make 


men stronger of brawn and of brain 


and of mind and of hand and 
of heart—stronger of brawn and 
brain, that life may be rich and 
full as it is planned to be, 


that God’s own image may be again 
established in Jts glory. Stronger of 
brain and of brawn, that action and 
expression may be unweighted and 
again brought as the true ultimate of 
all thought and obtained power au.d 
Stronger of brain and of 
the 


finer qualities of expression of mind 


knowledge. 
brawn, that the possibilities of 


and hand may be more iceal, «es well 
as the possibilities be greater for ihe 
expression of the wonderful in scienée, 
in literature, in industries, and in the 
arts—fine and useful. 

Stronger of mind and of heart, that 
the will may be more supreme, that 
the imaginary and creative agencies 
of mentality may be more able to 
dream higher and more practically, 
that the appreciative powers may he 
developed—that all small know thar 
all true work is noble, and that tools 
are one as good as another, and that 
the heads and hands that hold then 
are one as good as another so long 
as their hearts are right and in tune 
with the soul-power that exists within 
the worker. 

God means that we work in this 
world, and that we develop, threugh~- 
that work, the glory of our persorali- 
ties, that we progress as our acquired 
powers merit, and that we will obtain 
the heaven that we appreciate and 
understand. ES HE: 

a 


Remember, the man with the ax 
who sat on the log waiting to get 
warm froze to death. 

a : 


“The surest way to get hard up is 
to take things easy.” 
——0————_ 


Even a good idea may strike a man 
when he is down. 
———_0—__———_ 


“Our Character is our will; tor what 
we will we are.” 
————0o—_——_—_ 


Cultivate the smile that feels its 
oats—it pays. 
a 


The man with “sand” raises the 
“dust.” 
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Parkinson Brothers 
to Leave School 


Kenneth and Bill, con-joint owners 
of the basket ball and base ball in- 
terests of the Student Body, 
leave schcol for their Idaho 


will 
hone 


Friday morning. Their sudden de- 


parture will, for awhile, cripple the 


respective activities of which they 
are managers. 

Bill, in his work as basket ball 
manager, has done creditable work 


and has given the Student Body inuch 
for which it should justly feel proud. 

Kenneth, who has been a prog.in- 
ent student in school activities ever 
since his arrival, has afso established 
an enviable record. Besides oceuy- 
ing the afore-mentioned position, Ken- 
neth is also an actor of rare ability. 

As associate editor of the Whites 
and Blue we will miss his con*‘ribu- 
tions and helpful hand. 

We will look for you next year. 
= 


Philosophy 


Virtue is the essential quality of 
anything, 


It takes just as long to frown as it 
does to smile. 


Always do a thing first then 
about it afterwards. 


talk 


The best companion a man can have 
is a clear conscience. 


Brood over your troubles if 
want to hatch out more. 


you 


It takes a pretty even balanced man 
to be as strong in prosperity as in ad- 
versity. 


The making of a life should be em- 
phasized infinitely more than the mak- 
ing of a living. 


“What is life without honor, degre- 
dation is worse than death.’—‘Stone- 
wall” Jackson. 


As in the battle so in life he (Stone- 
wall Jackson) placed upon himself his 
strictest demands, 


For one man whose religion is sane 
there is a thousand whose piety comes 
in the form of spasms. 
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Never get up by pulling 
man down. 


another 


We all need a better, bigger and 
broader social cousviv... 9 Meet the 


increasing demands of civilization. 


Though we travel the world over to 
find the beautiful, we must carry it 
with us, or we find it not.—Emergon. 


“I consider it a priceless gift and 
a great responsibility to think; which 
many people care not to do.’’—Helen 
Keller. 


“Have dignity in dignified places 
and under dignified circumstances; 
for he that has no dignity has no will- 
power.—G. H. Brimhall. 


There is no genius like the genius 
of labor. There is no reward like 
that which comes to energy, systelu, 
perseverance.—Napolecu, 


One trouble with many of us is that 
we make happiness too complicated 
an affair. You can never force pleas- 
ure, it must be natural; it must come 
from sane living. 


“There are none so deaf as those 
who will not hear. Have you ever lis- 
tened for your own mistakes with as 
much careful attention as you have 
for the mistakes of others.’—Beethov- 
en. 


O——————_ 


INDECISION. 


The road of indecision leads 
To nowhere in particular— 


Across the swamps where sorrow 
breeds, 
Through wild morasses deep and 
far, 


With not a guide-post, nor a light, 
From right to left, from 1e1t to right. 
-——_0———_—_ 


“Tf any love of mine 

May make a life the sweeter; 
If any little care of mine 

May make a friend the fleeter; 
If any lift of mine may ease 

The burden of another, 


God give me love and care and 
strength 
To help my toiling brother.” 
—_—_—_—_0~-- 


In the Training School a class was 
stpdying the irregular plurals of_ 
nouns, when it was asked by the teach- 
er to give the plural of “child.” 

Little Edgar, who knew how it was 
at home, answered, “twins.” 


In a Lighter Vein 


Carl Eyring: “Say, what does it 
mean, I dreamed last night that I pro- 
posed to you?” 

Fern: “Jt means that you have 
more sense when you are asleep than 
when awake.” 

———_0—_—_——- 


Wardell, in Zoology: “Professor 
Carrol, do you want to know how to 
catch a rabbit?” 


Prof: (Gigi ena 

Wardell: “Just make a noise like 
a turnip.” 

Prof C.: “Very well, Wardell, but 


shall I tell you how you may catch one 
easier than that?” 
Wardell: “Sure.” 
Prof. Carrol: “Well, just crawl be- 
hind a cabbage head and act natural.” 
——_0—_—_—_—- 


Miss Welker, while walking through 
Center street, met a boy carrying a 
bob-tailed poodle, and thinking that 
the animal would make a splendid 
friend to her cat, Elizabeth said: 

“Young man, do you want to sell 
your dog?” 

The boy with a quick answer said 
that he did. 

“But,” inquired Miss Welker, “has 
he a pedigree?” 

“Nop,” replied the lad, “Pa cut that 
off with an axe when Fido was only 
a pup.” 

——_ 


His Brother. 


It is a serious offense for a German 
soldier to appear in public except in 
uniform. Even when he is on fur- 
lough he must always wear it. 

A certain Lieutenant Schmidt, who 
was engaged in some adventure or 
other, dressed up as a civilian, was 
having a fine time of it when on turn- 
ing a corner, he unexpectedly met his 
colonel. 

Lieutenant Schmidt, however, did 
not lose his presence of mind, but, in a_ 
changed voice, asked: ra 

“Can you tell me, sir, where Lieut-— 
enant Schmidt lives? I am his brother — 
from the country, and am paying him 
a visit.” - 

The colonel gave the desired infor- 
mation and Lieutenant Schmidt hur- 
ried home and got into uniform as 
soon as possible, He thought he had 
deceived his superior officer, but 
next day vhen he met his colonel, the 
latter said: : 

“Lieutenant Schmidt, if your broth-— 
er from the country pays you another — 
visit, I'll have him placed in e 
confinement for thirty days.” 
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Art in Cveftemanshin 


Continued from Preceding Page 
the lives of all students than any other 


Subject except the worship of God. 

The Brigham Young University is 
pre-eminently fitted to take first place 
in the teaching of this subject. The 
elementary work in our’ Training 
School already has national fame. 
Our High School offers courses in de. 
sign which cannot be duplicated in the 
intermountain west. Our College 
gives opportunity for art specializa- 
tion which is unsurpassed. The B. Y 
U. art faculty are specially prepared 
to teach design. The director of the 
art department is without a peer in 
this state in his line of work. Our 
point of view on art teaching enables 
us to stimulate a broad desire for art 
culture. 

Art for art’s sake has been the slo- 
gan of many splendid teachers. Art 
for life’s sake suggests another aspect 
of the same thought. It is only a few 
days since a pupil in the Training 
School told the writer that she never 
intended to become an _ artist. She 
was much surprised by the answer 
that the work being taught to her 
grade was not given with any idea 
of making an amtist out of a single 
pupil. Are you studying arithmetic 
that you might become a great mathe- 
matician, or history that you might 
some day write history? Are you go- 
ing to make literature your  profes- 
sion? If not, why are you studying 
grammar? 

Our grade work is largely culturai: 
Some art teachers have carried this 
idea farther and made it dominate 
their teaching throughout the high 
school and the college. Surely every 
man and every woman needs the cul- 
ture which comes with art study. The 
world is radiant with wondrous beau- 
ty, but it is shut out from our lives 
until we have learned to appreciate it.— 
The learning process enriches .us and 
personalities. Wach 
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beautiful thing perceived becomes <2 


part of ourselves. Appreciation comes 
through study. Skill in any line of 
work comes through active participa- 
tion in that work. Skill in perceiy- 
ing and enjoying beautiy is acquired 
largely by the study of beauty. 

The greaeest source of beauty is the 
big natural world which God has ere- 
ated for us. Many teachers hold that 
the only way to develop art apprecia- 
tion is to drink inspiration from this 
original source and then endeavor to 
interpret it with brush and pencil. 

But art students are sometimes 
noted for their inartistic attributes. 
They feel the beauty in nature hit 
fail to express it in their living, ex- 
cept upon the canvas. They are un- 
practical. Their beauty feelings and 
beautiful expression fail to carry over 
into other lines of work in which they 
have received no special training. 
Psychologists assert that noble f-el- 
ings stimulated without some practi- 
eal outlet for expression are often 
harmful to the individual. We must 
consistently unify our feelings and 
actions if we make progress among 
our fellows. 

This inadequacy of art training in 
the past, to give men and women pow- 
er for consistent art expression in 
their every day living is responsible 
for the present emphasis of art in 
craftmanship. 

William Morris was thrilled with 
the beauty in nature but found him- 
self in a world of human _ creations 
which were distasteful and even vul- 
gar in design. Like other great men, 
as soon as he discovered one of socie- 
ty’s needs, he devoted the remainder 
of his life to the service of humanicy. 
His achievements in furniture design 
are as fundamental in the progress of 
man as any other known discovery. 

We all live in a world of our own 
creation and our happiness depends 
very largely upon our tastes. We are 
planning and choosing almost every 
minute of our waking hours. Will the 
painting of birds and trees assist a 
girl in the planning of her home? It 
certainly develops fine lovable char- 
acteristics which find expression in 
her every act. But housekeeping 1s 
very unlike painting and the girl may 
succeed at her canvas and blunder in 
her home. She needs definite home 
training,—training in the application 
of art to furniture and utensils. She 
needs careful training in rhythym and 
proportion; in color appreciation and 
expression; in harmony of size, sha}:e 
and values. She needs to learn how 
to read this experience into the »ro- 
ducts of the factory. 


If the great industries of-today are - 


es? 


turning out over-ornate and vulgar de- 


signs, the men and women who buy 
those products are responsible for the 
condition. The successful business 
men manufacture only marketable 
products. There is at present a tre- 
mendous development in American 
tastes caused by art teaching in the 
schools of the nation. Great men are 
beginning to realize that the success 
of American manufactures depends 
not upon the quantity of our output, 
but rather upon the artistic quality 
of our products. 

Occasionally we find a craftsman 
vainly pleading for the superiority ot 
hand made goods. We live in an age 
of machinery. We live in a world of 
machine-made products. If they are 
inferior it is useless to waste time in 
lamentation or even try to substitute 
the mediaeval craftsman fer the mod- 
ern factory. The machine is here to 
stay, and man is big enough to con- 
trol his own inventions. We can 
make the machine products artistic. 
We must do it. People are beginning 
to demand art qualities in the things 
which they use. Human life is con- 
trolled as much by the feelings as by 
the intellect. 

Our public schools of the presert 
are teaching men and women to love 
and appreciate the best that is pro- 
duced in the world and to have love 
and sympathy for the producer. We 
are not trying to make artists out of 
all who enter art classes, but we cre 
trying to make better men and wo- 
men out of them. 

Boys and girls in our crafts courses 
become interested in the building and 
furnishing of their own homes. They 
develop love and regard for family 
friends. Their study of beauty substi- 
tutes love and partriotism for feel- 
ings of selfishness and the desire for 
greed. 

The joy which comes from the ap 
preciation of beauty is unsurpassed 
except by the joy of a beautiful crea- 
tion. What a millennium this old world 
will be when all men cease exploiting 
their fellow men and exploit only the 
earth itself for raw materials; when 
men produce because they love pro- 
duction and desire to minister to the 
needs of their fellows! God only can 
inaugurate such a State, but the de- 
sign teacher can do much for God in 
hastening this great day The _§ stu- 
dents of the Brigham Young Univer- 
sity are to be congratulated upon 
their attendance here where they nave 
such rare opportunity for the study of 
design. Our lives will be measured 
in terms of joy, and beauty is the 
fundamental element of all joy. 

B. F: Larsen. - 
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Thoughts on Art 
Photography 


Selections from a Paper read during 
the Annual “Photoshow,” 1914, 
by T. C. Larson. 


The worthy ar- 


tist or craftsman is 
he who serves 
physical and moral 
senses by feeding 
them with pie- 
tures, musical com- 
positions, pleasant 
houses and gar. 
dens, good clothes 
and fine imple: 
ments, poems, {fic- 
tion, essays and 
dramas which call 
the heightenea” 
senses and enobled 
faculties Pato 
pleasurable activi- 
ties. The great ar- 
tist is he who goes 
a step beyond the 
demand, and, hy 
supplying works of 
a higher interest 
than have vet been 
perceived, succeeds, after a Drief 
struggle with its strangeness, in add- 
ing this fresh extension of sens to 
the heritage of the race.* 

If we accept this as the aim of 
“Art,” I maintain that anything, inas- 
much as it tends to arouse the human 
emotions, and to inspire und raise hu- 
manity to a higher, and nobler plane 
of thought, or which enobles man by 
revealing to him the rrcies or human 
nature which might otherwise have 
remained latent, is “art,” whether Ir 
be the product of the painter’s bru:h, 
the poet’s pen, or the prociuct of ihe 
camera and dry plate. 

Of course, I do not mean to infer 
that all photographs are to be classed 
as works of “art,” any more than the 
painter would make such a claim for 
everything that was painted, or the 
musician for all sound. But t do clatin 
that the field of artistic possibilities 
is no more limited for the camera 
than for any other class of art. 

From time immemorial ever since 
man first awoke to a realization of the 
beauties of nature and began in a 
crude way to make resroductions to 
express his understanding of these 
things, and to make known his eino- 
tions, rules have been laid down to 
Bovern the artist in his work. But 
as all “art” calls to some extent upon 
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the human imagination, it is impos- 
sible to lay down any certain rules to 
follow in any line of “art,” 

Men differ from each other in the 
amount of imagination they poss¢ss, 


in the degree of cultivation their 
minds have received, and in the ex 
tent to which their emotions influence 
them. 

It is this variety in the mentality 
of our fellow being that renders it im- 
possible to appeal in like degree to a)l 
or to expect the appeal of different 
individuals to take the same form. 
It is this situation that renders it 
impossible for one to lay down definite 
dogmas concerning “art,” dogmas that 
could be universally accepted. 

In dealing with art, the graphic ex- 
pression of our ideas, one is not deal- 
ing with an exact science like chym- 
istry or physics. Art is a matter of 
the mind, or the imagination; an ap- 
peal to these qualities as they exis: 
in mankind as a whole, or individually 
in proportion to his varred degree oi 
mental development. 

The work of an artist who is en- 
dowed with an imagination and who 
expresses himself impressionistically, 
will appeal but litle to a wusan whose 
mind is material and mechanical. The 
latter will find more to admire in a 
picture that is characterized by its 
truthfulness to detail, even though it 
be lacking entirely in that which 
would appeal to the man endowed with 
a greater measure of imagination and 
feeling. On the other hznd, a piciure 
built around some great problem ef 
humanity, one common to all, and with 
its technique or manner of expression, 
along with its several other elements, 
in harmony with the thought, such a 
picture would be understood and ap- 


preciated by the mind, whatever its 
amount of training or developmeny 
may be. 

A picture is nothing more or less 
than a means employed by one mind 
to convey a certain thought or feeling 
to a number of other minds, just as 
the spoken word, the printed page, or 
the musical composition are means 
that may be employed to express 
ideas, and as with these last forms, the 
more strongly the result can be made 
to appeal to the imagination, to stir 
the nobler emotions and tell a wond- 
rous story, the higher art it becomes. 

All pictures, whether photographic 
or painting, that are real thought pro- 
ducts, appeal to our imagination, to 
our emotions, arousing treasured 
memories. They cause our imagina- 
tions to unlock the storehouse’ of 
memory, the repository of that wealth 
of other pictures that exist only in our 
minds. They express thought that, be- 
ing in harmony with our most cherish- 
ed ones, appeal to our souls in a 
language of their own. 

Although we may not realize it. 
every picture, whether ft be photogra- 
phic or painting, originates with a 
thought. The thought, one of my- 
riads, conjoined with a state of feel- 
ing, produces an idea. Ideas seek ex- 
pression and their doing so gives rise 
to the desire, always present in the 
human mind, to materialize these 
ideas. 

In photography this is accomplished 
by selecting from the material nt 
hand, that which will portray or ex- 
press most strongly the idea conveyed 
to the photographer, by thought, ir 
case of a landscape particular mood 
of nature, or in case of a portruit 
particular mood, are characters of the 
subject. 
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Leaders In Laces Suits, Coats, Dresses, Furs, Shoes 
Dry Goods. 


We Guarantee The Style, Quality and Price. Call and See Us 
FARRER BRos. & COMPANY 
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Get the Habit OF DRESSING PROPERLY 


Tt will cost you no*more when you get started night 


COME TO US. 

We will start you right and keep you right, most economical- 
ly. We know what’s proper in Clothing, and our splendid stock 
is absolutely right in Style, Texture, Fit and Finish. We guar- 
antee best results for least money. We offer you the famous 
makes—Clothcraft, Hersh-Wickwire and Sophomore—these will % 
surely hold you. 
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Spring Conference 


Salt Lake City, Utah---April 4th to 6th, Inc. 


ONE FARE FOR ROUND TRIP 
Tickets on Sale April 1 to 6, Inc.---Return Limit April 12 
Extra Equipment on All Trains--Ask for tickets 
via the SALT LAKE ROUTE 


J. H. Manderfield, C. E, Eggertson, 
A. G. P. A. Salt Lake Ticket Agent, Provo 
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The Every Day Value 
Of an Art Education 


One of the most rational 


concul- 


sions of our modern civilization is 


that we live the most and best every 


day. This kind of living makes the 


demand of the individual and of the 
community that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of art expression, being closely 
linked with the principles of sanita- 
tion and construction, be expressed in 
every day life and work. Art-expres- 
sion is no longer considered as a 
superfluous accomplishment and of an 
aristocratic nature, but a _ necessity 
when the most is obtained and the 
best within us is expressed. 

Cleanliness and order are the two 
front corner stones in this truly beau. 
tiful structure that stances for still 
better and fuller living. The higher 
the civilization and the truer the edu- 
cation the more skilled and more per- 
fect and the more abundant the art-— 
it is true—and yet that art must be 
a part of life—a living thing. 

It must be correlated, consistent, 
appreciated, original, and expressive 
in individuality. Beauty is a joy for- 
ever only when it is the life of a thing 
that promotes joy. 

Expression in drawing, painting, 
modeling, ete., is not the only means 
of art expression. The study of de- 
sign will be of wonderful educative 
benefit to any man or woman because 
of the effect that that stucy will have 
upon their every day appearance—the 
way they dress, the lme and color 
used, and the consistency of it all. 
Design is really the science of dis- 
placement or arrangement of form and 
color that is but necessary to use. 

Every real modern building that we 
enter for business, animusement, re 
freshment, schooling, or purposes of 
everylday domestic need and such— 
as the home—we find beauty express- 
ed by the developed mind and hand— 
why not know how to appreciate this 
—all can learn—all can express to 
‘some extent. 

The works of art of the masters are 
brought to our very doors—and we do 
not all see the beauty that their souls 
have wrought—we can all learn to see 
this beauty. The seeming beauty in 
the sky, the distant mountain, the 
cloud, the river, the flower, the face 
of our own little child, is a matter of 
‘development—all can attain this. 

The study of some of the elemen- 
‘tary principles of the science of 
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peauty, which is art, will prove to be 
an advantage, educationarly, to all. 
Our eyes are made to see and our 


sense of appreciation of beauty can 
be developed more and more. 

Of course the best way to get 
culture out of art is to learn to work 
with the medium of expression and to 
learn to do things along this line. 

Art education is not alone for the 
artist-talented, but for all who would 
live more fully every day. Art study 
is one of the greatest mediums of ¢cul- 
ture. Art study helps us to see more 
beauty in even the common around 
us. Art study tends to develop pow- 
ers of expression that would otherwise 
be dormant. Art study brings more 
beauty into every-day life. Art study 
helps us to understand the Creator 
and the wonderment of his work. 
Beauty anywhere in the world is a 
divine gift to man, so let us Enow 
more and more about it—all of us 
have the power to learn and to ex- 


press in some form or other that 
which will help every day. 
pe TT ee 
Art--Its Aesthetic 
Influence 


[Continued from Front Page] 


harmonies of music—have been in- 
struments in divine hands for uniting 
God’s children into one great brother- 
hood, acknowledging His fatherhood 
for the world. One of the great pro- 
phet-thinkers of our day declares that 
the destiny of art is this: “To trans- 
late from the region of reason, to the 
region of feeling, the truth that the 
well-being of people consists in theis 
union, and to substitute for the pres- 
ent kingdom of force, the kingdom of 
heaven, that is, love, wnich presents 
itself to us, as the highest aim of hu- 
man life.” 
Aretta Young. 


—_0———_- 


Most of the scenery of the ‘‘Romance 
and Philosophy” production was paint- 
ed by Prof. E. H. Eastmond. 

—————0-—-—-—_- 


Messrs. Charles Schwencke anp Dav- 
id Wilson will leave here on April 8 
for Reno, where they will debate the 
University of Nevada team on the Pan- 
ama Canal Tolls question on April 10. 

——_—_— 


All are invited to attend a farewell 
party to Clarence Woods at the Pioneer 
Ward tonight. Mr. Woods will leave 
for England in a few days. 
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ECONOMY 


is a commendable habit, but 
when it is carried to extremes in 
the purchase of cheap athletic 
goods, because they are repre 
sented to be “just as good” as 
Spalding’s, it usually turns out 
to be very expensive in the end. 


Our Catalogue, (mailed free) 
shows how—by purchasing only 
Athletic Goods bearing the above 
Trade-Mark—you will really 
practice economy. 


A. G. SPALDING 
& BROS. 


27 EAST SECOND SOUTH, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


_MUSIC- 


We are Student headquar- 
ters for Musical Instruments 
and Sheet Music, both classi- 
eal and popular. Books, Sta- 
tionery and Pennants. 


COLUMBIA 
Music Company 


144 W. CENTER ST. 
Phone 99. 
Next Door to Ellen Theatre. 
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One nice Art Calendar for the asking at STARTUP’S Store. 
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THE DOMESTIC STEAM LAUNDRY 


JAMES HOLMES, PROP. 


PHONE 203 STRICTLY HIGH GRADE WORK 
OLSON & HAFEN = PEAL PHYSICAL CULTURE 
PHOTOGRAPHERS Tn 


There is no better sport for 
the boy, girl or grown-up than 
picture taking: The kodak 
puts the sport in reach of all 


KODAKS - - $5 and up “TRY-NEW-LIF 


Kodaks and Kodak Supplies FILLS EVERY REQUIREMENT 
always on hand & always new 


Developing done by experts 


It is obtained where trainining is done 
with the assistance of vibration 
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SEPIAOS 5464440 2400664644. 


+ 
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State Bank-of Provo 
CAPITAL, $25,000.00 
OFFICERS: 
W. H. Brerton ~_._President 
John Roundy-_Vice President 
Alva Nelson ~_----~- Cashier 
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Julian Creer___Asst. Cashier 
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Four Per Cent on Savings. 
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For Good Board 


G. H. Heindselman 


EYESIGHT SPECIALIST 


I Grind All My Glasses 
and Rooms pe Pi 
HAINGOEEMAN Keg ay AND 
; WELRY 
Call at the Cafeteria 144 W. Rada Phane 90. 


Meals always ready. Special 
rates to students 


The 


Avenue Cafe 


ROY PASSEY 
UNDERTAKING COMPANY 
9E, Center 
Funeral Directors Licensed Em- 


balmers, Private Funeral Parlors 
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eyye 
Millinery With Good Shoes at Pop- 
ular Prices 
At a reasonable price is Women’s Shoes - $2.00 and up 
Men’s Shoes - - 250 and up 


the winning feature of our ; 


business. | 


MRS. M. S, DUSENBERRY 
- No. 20 N. Academy Ave. 


Children’s - prices to correspond 


McCoard Bros. 


42 WEST CENTER ST. 


We Properly Fit You 


Wilford Perry 


Seeds and Groceries 
Bulbs,Garden Tools 
Lawn Mowers and 
Rubber Hose, Poul- 


try Supplies & Feeds 


The Largest Line 
of Toys South of Salt Lake 
Always on Display 
338-340-342 W. Center 
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SPRING ‘CANYON, ABERDEEN 
AND OTHER POPULAR COALS 


DOMESTIC, LUMP AND 
SLACK-KINDLING WOOD 
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Opp. Woolen Mills 


Phone 459 


Oriental Cleaning 
AND WEAVING COMP'Y 


Same Price for Ladies’ & Gent's 
Clothes Cleaning 


Toggery Suits for sale 

Suits pressed 

Cleaned and pressed 

Dry cleaned |\and pressed 

Suits or overcoats serene: 


dyed and pressed. . 
Suits cleaned and pressed each 


New and Second Clothing 
Bought and Sold 
83 North Academy Ave. Provo 
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